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The absence of any rigid localization of cortical processes in
the rat's brain is shown in much -greater detail by Lashley's
experiments.

The rats were set to learn to perform simple tasks, such as
running a maze or choosing the more brightly illuminated of two
passages. In all cases, the incentive was to obtain food, placed at
the end of the maze, or in a compartment which could only be
reached through the brighter passage. In this last case, an
additional incentive to learning was provided by electric grids in
the floors of the passages; the grid was charged in whichever
passage was the less brightly illuminated one in that trial. Thus
the reward of food gained by choosing the correct passage was
reinforced by punishment in the form of an electric shock following
entry into the wrong passage. Lashley refers to this experiment
as the brightness discrimination habit.

The rats were held to have learnt the maze after they had made
ten consecutive errorless runs, an error being an entry into a
cul-de-sac. The rate of learning was measured by the total time
spent in the maze, total number of trials, or total number of errors
made, before the criterion of learning was achieved. He considers
the last measure the most reliable, and therefore only this measure
is considered here; the other two measures gave similar results.
In the brightness discrimination test the criterion of completed
learning was thirty consecutive errorless trials.

The method of training was that commonly used in experiments
on animal learning. The rat entered the maze at the end opposite
to the food compartment, or entered the brightness discrimination
apparatus through an entrance equidistant from the two passages
presented for its choice, and was left to find out for itself the
correct turns to make in the maze in order to reach the food
without wasting time in blind alleys, or the correctly illuminated
passage which led to food and not to an electric shock.

One set of rats was trained in these tasks before operation on
the brain. The mean number of errors made by this group of rats
in the mazes, or the mean number of trials required to learn the
brightness discrimination habit, serve as controls for comparison
with the performance of operated rats.

Another set of rats had various parts of the brain cortex
destroyed, and were then set to learn the same tasks.

Again, intact rats which had leamt these habits, subsequently
had parts of the cortex destroyed and were tested to discover